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and a famous patron of Buddhist learning. The
Hunas who invaded northern India during the fifth
and sixth centuries were completely Hinduised.
Mihirakula, the second ruler of the dynasty., was a
Shaiva zealot. Inscriptions say that he used never to
bow down his head before any deity other than Shiva*
On the coins of this ruler, we find the Bull of Shiva
and the inscription, cVictory to Shiva'. These facts
indicate the dynamic influence of Indian culture^ the
catholic outlook ?,nd the assimilative power of the
Indian society of the time.

In the fourth and fifth centuries the Gupta emperors
appeared strong enough to consolidate their empire
under their paramount authority. They possessed
grit added to a kind of robust optimism about the
success of their mission to revive the traditions of the
Indo-Aryans in every sphere of the national life. In-
heritors of a great past, they conjured up a vision of
the glorious days of old and strove to bring them back
by encouiaging all kinds of creative activity in the
country with the result that India attained during this
period to the highest degree of her excellence in the
realm of arts and letters. Hindu culture was again in
the ascendant and took its classical turn: though there
was no dearth of Buddhistic learning. The adminis-
tration was marked by tolerance and efficiency. It
was conducted according to the laws of the Smrith
which emphasise that a good king should be parti-
cularly careful to win the heart of his subjects by res-
pecting their wishes and promoting their welfare*